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HOW TO PREVENT “AWFUL CATASTROPHES “tet 
The Directors should be made to travel over their own roads, as above. 
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TERMS Jo SUBSCRIBERS. 


One Copy one year, or 52 numbers.......20002000+ cee eeee +1 $5.00 
One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers... .......2+-+eeeeeeeeeee 2.50 
One Copy for thirteen weeks..........--eeeeeeseeeeeeecenecs 1.25 


PosTaGE FREE. 





10,000 COPIES GONE ALREADY! 
PUCK’S ALMANAC. 


THE MOST PROGNOSTICATING CALENDAR 
EVER ISSUED! 





PRICE 15 CENTS. For SALE EVERYWHERE. 


WOMEN AND—FEMALES. 
SHAME unto Womanhood! The common scold 
Stands railing foul-mouthed in the public 
street; 
And in the mart, and ’fore the justice-seat, 
Her shallow tale of fancied wrongs is told. 
No women these such as our hearts enfold, 
Held of all men desirable and sweet, 
Who have our love and service at their feet— 
Mothers and wives are cast not in this mould, 
Nor of this likeness. Rather such are meet 
To herd with them whose love is bought and 
sold, 
Whose passionless pulses to no purpose beat— 
For these have hearts as empty end as cold, 
And all their lives are like them: incomplete, 
Unfruitful and unbeautiful and bold. 








Wuat this country has always yearned for is 
something new and original in the way of a 
poet. When Joaquin Miller, the Boundless, 
wandered eastward from the prairies, we thought 
we had him; but it was not long before Miller 
took to the dramatic line, and began stealing 
plays like any common-place old boucicaulter 
among us. Since then, there has been a void 
in the poetic world—a void which the Sweet 
Singer of Michigan in vain essayed to fill. But 
now, at last, it looks as if this void were likely 
to be filled a little too much. Mr. Edmund 
Stedman, who has till now been the most correct, 
mild and innocuous of poets, has suddenly 
come to the front as an innovator. He bursts 
upon us with the vigor and unsitdownupon- 
ability of the Jibbenainosay and the unex- 
pectedness ofa Jack-in-the-box. Mr. Stedman’s 
specialty is rhyming. He wishes to introduce 
an entirely new system, founded on principles 
known to himself alone. The said system he 
has already begun to put into practice. In the 
February AV/antic he has a poem on “ Jamaica”’ 
—a rum subject, and one which should be 
handled gingerly. It is the very first stauza of 
this production Mr. Stedman has those lines: 
(he is talking about the sun,) 

** Long his beams delaying flood 
Its remotest solitude, 
Mountain, dell and palmy wood.” 

Nobody can deny that those, regarded as 
rhymes, are new. ‘The only trouble is that they 
fly a little over the heads of the general populace. 
There are very few people in this land of free- 
dom who will know how to rhyme “flood” 
and “solitude” with ‘“‘ wood”—very few. But 
perhaps that is not what Mr. Stedman means. 
Perhaps this is his idea: 

«* Long his beams delaying flood 
Its remotest solitud, 
Mountain, dell and palmy wud.” 

Still, that rather tends to get the average 
citizen where his capillary is limited. And 





after all, that may not be the thing either. 
Possibly Mr. Stedman’s beams 
‘* delaying flude 
Its remotest solitude, 
Mountain, dell and palmy wude.”’ 

We give it up. We’re in for novelty and 
new rhymes; we approve of progress in poetry, 
but this is too many for us. Will Mr. Stedman 
be so good as to give us some rule by which we 
cude learn to read his poetry with some degree 


of exactitood ? 


* 
* * 


“* HORRIBLE CALAMITIES” are queer things. 
The queerness of them is that they never pro- 
ceed from ordinary material causes, like the 
other events of the day. They are always sup- 
posed to be direct manifestations of the will of 
Providence —revelations of divine opinion. 
There seems to be a natural inclination, on the 
part of a certain class, to ascribe everything 
large and everything extraordinary to super- 
natural intervention. They don’t seem to care 
who is responsible for the minutiz of this life. 
But if a theatre burns down, you will hear these 
people say that it is a judgment of God on the 
wicked play-actors. If an ocean steamer goes 
to the bottom, you are told that the Lord takes 
delight in engulfing the ungodly and worldly- 
minded pleasure-seekers. 

The other day we had an “awful calamity” 
—a veritable holocaust, as the AHera/d would 
have called it, had that much-guyed sheet only 
dared—a train breaks through a bridge and 
kills and mangles its cargo of passengers, as 
trains will do—and yet there is no sign from 
the glorious company of the minor prophets. 
It is not a judgment of God, nor did the Lord 
take pleasure in the horrible butchery. No, we 
don’t hear a word of the kind. Why? 

Because it was a train full of the minor pro- 
phets themselves—on their way home from a 
Moody and Sankey meeting. 


* * 


LADIES are once more sealing their notes 
with wax. We are delighted to note this revi- 
val of a good old fashion. We shall no more 
be tantalized by the sight of Eudoxia running 
her lovely lips over the insensible envelope 
edge; nor shall we hereafter detect an unpleas- 
ant mucilaginous flavor in Arabella’s kisses. 
And then the wax is so pretty, with its delicate 
imprint from the significant seal. Oh! it’s a 
charming idea, nice as it can be: only Eudoxia 
will get her fingers burnt, and Arabella will 
drop wax all over her dress, and we prophesy 
that you'll see that old gum-flap looming up 
again on the horizon, before six calendar 
months are over. 

* Hs * 

THE daily press gave us, on Saturday, in its 
usual condensed and business-like style, a few 
all too meagre details of a romance which, in- 
teresting and touching in itself, is of immense 
importance in its significance toward the whole 
social system. Wm. York is a waiter—was 
would probably state the case with a shade 
more precision. The chances are strong that 
William is now out of employment, and that 
he will not assume his chosen line of business 
for some time to come. William is young, we 
learn from the newspapers. Youth is the season 
of love. William loved Jessie Raymond. No 
particulars are given about Jessie, but it may 
safely be inferred that William’s taste is good. 
Subsequent developments give ground for such 
a belief. But we must also conclude that Wil- 
liam is a coward. For when he had occasion 
to demand a flow of gore, instead of going for 
the other male, he turned the green-eyed mon- 
ster loose on Jessie, and aimed a pistol at her 
lovely head. Here the romance ends. As we 
have said, it is tender and touching. William 
was taken to the police-station. 

Here comes the revelation that will open the 





eyes of society. In the dungeons of the law, 
William was searched. And how did he pan 
out? Gentle reader, reader with a shaky ten- 
dency in the matter of nerves, and epilepsy 
hereditary in your family, William York, beside 
his pistol and his righteous indignation, had two 
carving-knives attached to his suspenders. 

Is William York an exceptional waiter? Is 
there any probability in this awful idea that 
involuntarily suggests itself? Is the common 
variety, the genus simplex, of waiter afflicted 
widely with this terrible mania for carrying 
concealed weapons? Is the waiter, the com- 
panionable waiter, the friendly waiter, the 
amiable waiter but a bloodthirsty fiend in the 
disguise of a greasy apron? Can it be? Is 
the airy sprite of the restaurant and the bier- 
keller, who brings us our daily pabulum with 
the address of Ganymede himself, is he a bri- 
gand in spirit and a walking arsenal as to his 
person? Is this suspicion to haunt our hitherto 
peaceful minds when we watch him leaning 
against the wall, and dreamily polishing our 
plate with his pocket-handkerchief, while we 
dare not remonstrate, lest a word should rouse 
the assassin within him? No! the thought is too 
terrible! And yet—but we will not think of it. 
There are some vistas before which the imagi- 
nation pauses appalled. This is that kind of 
a vista. 








LITERARY NOTES. 





— Mr. Oakey Hall is editing a new edition 
of Warts’s Hymns. 


— The fables in the New York Wor/d con- 
tain many a Capital Joke. 


— It is quite appropriate that the many new 
books on pottery should all be illustrated with 
plates. 


— Miss Mather calls her rew novel ‘‘ Cherry 
Ripe,” but it has a strong savor of Dead Sea 
apples. 


— The latest ‘No Name” novel is called 
‘* Mirage.” It will doubtless call forth a sequel, 
‘* Why did you get Mad ?” 


— Those critics who do not admire Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘Idyls of the King” are iconoclasts—at 
least they are idyl-breakers. 


— Mr. George Wilkes has been examining 
‘¢ Shakspere from an American Point of Hue,” 
and finds him decidedly off-color. 


—A new novel, called ‘‘The Sarcasm of 
Destiny,” by M. E. W. S., has been published. 
The author is, perhaps, the tenth M.E.W.S. 


— Bret Harte begins his latest sketch, “When 
I was a Pirate.” He makes no reference to the 
days when he was a road-agent in Nevada, a 
brigand in Italy, or a book-peddler in Boston. 








No really considerate man will ever have an 
epileptic fit in the streets of New York. It is 
such a terrible annoyance to the police to have 
to explain, afterward, that they thought he was 
drunk when they arrested him and clubbed 
him and chucked him into a cell to die. 
People ought to think of these things. 





HELLER has a new coffee-and-milk trick, and 
the creme de la creme of society who flock to 
his mystic manifestations, enjoy this kind of 
coffee-cup-and-sorcery. 





Tue Haul of the (three-card) Montezumas— 
An X. 
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Packerings. 





Ir is an entomological fact that Christian 
big-bugs are in-sects. 





AND now Bismarck has his eye on the fair 
daughters of Belgium-yum. 





Latest — Charles Henry Moulton; Washing- 
ton; Y. M. C. A.; Sunday-school teacher; 
$75,000.—Next! 





BripGEpPorT has a musical tramp, who goes 
into music stores and plays sonatas and orato- 
rios for his breakfast. Looks as if there was 
less chance than ever of getting that old wood- 
pile sawed. 


Tuis style of phenomenal winter may have 
its disadvantages, but it has done one good 
thing. The Oldest Inhabitant has purchased a 
linen duster, and has retired permanently to a 
lunatic asylum. 


THE total charities of New York city, during 
the year 1877, amounted to $4,000,000. And 
we had to rehypothecate the check for that 
ulster at one half its face value! Who says For- 
tune isn’t blind, deaf, dumb and spavined in 
the left leg? 





THE liquor spy has struck Stamford, Conn. 


This is a new variety, who uses his daughter to. 


assist him. in his savory business. Stamford 
suggests tar-and-feathers. Stamford appears to 
possess the logical faculty in a high degree of 
development; also a keen natural sense of jus- 
tice. It remains to be seen whether Stamford 
has the other materials for the job. 





Now comes the spy of the Law-and-Order 
League, and steals into the bar-room in the 
guise of the innocent workingman, and takes 
two nips of whiskey, a cognac, three beers, one 
Santa Cruz sour, and a glass of gif-and-water, 
before he feels able to swear to a moral cer- 
tainty that the defendant has sold spirituous 
and intoxicating liquors. 





A CONVERTED gambler was recently baptised 
by immersion, in Fort Wayne, Ind. He made 
an eloquent address to his late companions in 
vice, and spoke so effectively that many ex- 
pressed a desire to follow his example. But 
the effete, old-fashioned prejudices of the Bap- 
tist congregation prevented the carrying out of 
this excellent intention. ‘The gamblers didn’t 
like the tank full of water, and the clergymen 
bucked at whiskey as a substitute. 





‘¢ SHE was not fair nor full of grace,” but she 
could whoop it up to a griddleful of buckwheat 
cakes like a female Hercules, and he married 
her because he thought there ought to be more 
Saxon beef and brawn in the composition of 
the American race. Last month she super-cal- 
endered his head with a rolling-pin, and threw 
the kitchen range out of the window, and now 
he is suing for a divorce in the Wabash county 
court, and says that the Anglo-Saxon business 
is a consummate fraud, anyhow, and that the 
American race may stay where it is till dooms- 
day, for anything he is going to do about it. 





WHEN you hear a young lady say she has 
been devoting herself to ‘‘ carry my cart,” do 
not rashly suppose she has been going into the 
express business; she has merely been painting 
pots, that’s all—keramic art, you know. 


PUCK.. 


——— On nn 


Wars, clear, or partly cloudy weather, with 
occasional light rains and possibly snow, ex- 
treme cold, and stationary, falling or rising 
barometer. 





WE wish to denounce one man as a beat 
and a fraud and a bushwhacker. That is Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Our life has been made 
miserable by doing all sorts of things to-day 
which we could a great deal better have put off 
till to-morrow; and altogether the old man, 
with his confounded aphorisms, has hung like 
a pall over our young existence. And now it 
appears that he was the originator of the sug- 
gestion to “reduce the army to ten thousand 
men.” This is getting too much. We call 
Benjamin to order. 


SURPRISE PARTIES AND BEANS. 
\WV;HE Surprise Party is, we believe, an epi- 
a demic familiar to provincial cities, and is 

~" especially addicted to the rural districts 
of puritanical New England. The principal in 
the affair is usually a young lady. She is about 
nineteen years old, and has a marked fondness 
for the male sex. She casts about her for her 
victim, and, after much secret consultation 
with the mother of the unfortunate one, the 
day, or rather the night, of the momentous affair 
is decided upon. 

The task of engaging music for dancing is 
entrusted to some ill-fated young man, as the 
wily girl is aware of the fact that there is gen- 
erally a deficit in the collections, and prefers to 
rid herself of the disagreeable duty of making 
up the same. The young man is also cognizant 
of this truth; but politeness—or pride—forbids 
the refusal of a duty assigned him by a pretty 
girl, and he heroically prepares to pawn his 
watch, if necessary, in order to meet expenses. 

For a week or so before the surprise explodes, 
the principal and the parties to the secret wear 
an oppressive air of mystery upon their faces; 
and, in the presence of the victim, confine their 
conversations to one or two topics, carefully 
avoiding any allusion to parties in general, and 
surprise parties in particular. 

This constraint is particularly embarrassing 
to the victim, as, in accordance with the tradi- 
tions of surprise parties, from the date of the 
Roman Republic down to the present time, 
the secret has become known to him or her in 
the following manner: The mother of our un- 
fortunate, whom we will designate as Miss 
Smith, carefully informs the rest of the family 
of the approaching festivities, with a solemn in- 
junction not to tell. 


suspicions; significant glances and exclamations 
strengthen the suspicions, and arouse her curi- 
osity. She surprises them in secret confabula- 
tions, and overhears snatches of mysterious 
whisperings. She is now certain of some con- 
spiracy of which she is the object, and when she 
is informed that her dear uncle and aunt from 
Oshkosh are coming on a certain night and is 
warned to make herself as attractive as possible, 
the dread suspicion amounts to a certainty. 
Perhaps dark hints have been hurled at her by 
younger sisters or cherished female friends; or, 
if she have a young man, the truth is worried 
from him with bull-dog pertinacity. In nine 
cases out of ten the object of the conspiracy is 
aware of the demonstration about to be made, 
and is prepared to meet the emergency with an 
ill-feigned show of astonishment. 

The memory of the surprise party last at- 
tended by the writer sticks to him like a bad 
penny. 

At the proper time the line of march was 
taken for the supper room, to the music of the 
“Blue Danube,” played on a broken-down 
piano, by a weak-eyed party with ringlets. I 











The restlessness of Miss | 
Smith’s friends, in her presence, excites her | 
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had attached myself to a spirituelle appearing 
girl, with large, soulful eyes and a refined man- 
ner. We took our places at the table and cast 
our eyes over its burden. There seemed to be 
a superfluity of two articles—Cake and Brans! 

Our sfirituelle looking girl had said nothing 
as yet. I attributed this to coyness or pos- 
sibly she was communing with her own pure, 
sweet thoughts. Her eyes encountered the 
BEANS; we watched her closely, expecting to 
see a shudder pass over her slender frame. 
Perhaps she would feel faint—our assistance 
might be required to assist her above: alone 
with Aer/—for with characteristic generosity, 
she would insist upon the others remaining be- 
low; delightful expectancy!.... Suddenly she 
fastened the large, soulful eyes upon me, and 
remarked in a coarse contralto: 

‘* Stupid! pass them beans!”’. . 

As I write, I recall an experience of my own 
in the surprise party line. The “ getter up” 
(if I may use the term) of the affair, a young 
lady friend, had requested me to invite, ver- 
bally, the young ladies, while she would attend 
to the invitations of the young gentlemen. I 
undertook the duty, and determined te insti- 
tute a reform looking toward the abolition of 
beans at surprise parties. 

To the first lady I called upon, I gently in- 
sinuated that she would not be expected to 
furnish beans. She received -the insinuation 
stiffly, but expressed herself as having an inten- 
tion of furnishing beans. 

To my next I remarked: 

“Miss P., I am particularly requested by 
the committee to beg you not to carry 
beans.” The door opened for me immediately. 


I carried out my programme to the last, not- 
withstanding the many rebuffs I received, and 
flattered myself that I should live to attend the 
novelty of a surprise party without beans. 

As we gathered around the supper table, on 
the night of the party in question, I watched 
and waited for the effect a beanless collation 
would have upon the guests. Every eye was 
fixed with a glare of envious desire upon aspot 
at the end of the table farthest from me. The 
object of such general attention was a little 
‘‘dab” of beans upon a plate, flanked on either 
side by a pickle jar! This had been brought 
by the young lady who had. requested me to 
deliver the invitations and to whom I had not 
suggested the propriety of refraining from 
beans. 

When the company had fully realized the 
fact that there were no beans to speak of, they 
were seized with a coldness and lack of enthu- 
siasm which eventually broke up the party. I 
was received with suspicious glances and a 
frigidity of manner which distressed me, for it 
soon began to be whispered about that I was 
to blame for the absence of beans, in fact that 
I had “‘put up a job” on the female. element. 

The writer sat behind two gushing girls at a 
Moody meeting in Hartford recently, and over- 
heard the following bit of conversation, pre- 
vious to the opening of the exercises: 


ist G.G. ‘Were you at Laura’s surprise 
party last night?” 
2d ditto. ‘Yes, and what do you think: 


the mean thing knew all about it!” 
rst G. G. ‘ What d’you have-to eat?” 





2d ditto. ‘Oh! deans, cake, pickles—” 
ist G.G. ‘Was Mary there?” 

2d ditto. ‘‘ Yes, and she brought beans.” 
1st ditto. ‘ What d’you bring?” 

2d ditto. ‘‘ Beans!” 

ist ditto. ‘* Wish I’d gone!” 


The choir agreeably disturbed the conversa- 
tion at this point. 

From the forgoing I declare the following 
proposition, viz.—the relative proportionof en- 
joyment to be found at a surprise party, is to 
measured by the ratio of the supply of beans 
to the eating capacity. L. T. 
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CHESS. 


> 


\ 
F all the games in the world, I think whist most 
detestable; 
WN 


For hour after hour in sad silence to sit, 
With never a chance to show grace or show 
grit, 
I cannot abide it. But a joust at a chess-table— 
That tries all your wisdom and tests all your wit. 
In defense and defiance, with pawn, queen and castle, 
For your King you must fight like a valiant vassal. 


II. 


Of course each endeavors to do as he’s best able, 
And I watch if Miss Nell always plays ‘‘on the 
square” — 
(Alas, that the fair sex so seldom play fair!) 
*Tis heaven with Helen to sit at a chess-table, 
And note her sly moves and her innocent air. 
And yet she insists I attack ‘* above board,”’ or 
I find myself punished in very short order. 


5 III. 


Oh! the days of the brave Cavalier and the Roundhead! 
When a man had a chance to be foremost in fight, 
And do battle most boldly for her and the right! 

Oh! the days when the kings and the castles abounded! 
Oh! if she were a Queen and I were her Knight! 


* * * * * * 


While I mused she said *¢ Check!”—I felt myself fated; 
But the game, when it finished, left both of us mated. 
‘. BoM. 


THE FIRST CLIENT. 


66 OW-D’Y’-DO? My dear sir, how-d’y’-do ? 
H Glad to see you! Sit down—in the 
gs rocker!” 
«« My business this morning with you—” 
“‘ Very well! State your case! I'll be happy 
To counsel you when you are through!” 
‘¢ Here’s the bill that you owe the sign-painter—” A 
«¢ Er— ’Ill be back in a minute or two” 
QUIPPLE YARROW. 





Answers for the Aneious. 


Scir10.—Skip! 

HASELTINE,—She will see you further first. 

Rocky MounTAINs.—You are considerably too steep 
for us. 

CarA.—Oh! Sugar! Honey’s sour to you. We'd like 
to strike you with a goosequill, for that darling poem of 
yours, we would. 

EXPECTANT.—Yes, you do want a course of intellectual 
discipline, you needn’t have any doubt about it. The 
kind you want is the variety known as “sprouts.” If you 
could, without inconvenience to yourself, pass through a 
sausage machine, or play acrobat with a keg of dynamite, 
it might do you some good. 

J. SCHEMERHORN.—When you are an old man, and 
your white head is a crown of glory, being found in the 
way of righteousness, you will weep—weep bitter tears— 
over the remembrance of that poem you have sent us. 
And you will be about right. 

BoonE.—No historical questions answered. We don’t 
know when Aristotle was born. You can’t imagine how 
totally ignorant of all these things we are. We don’t 
know anything. We don’t know when George Wash- 
ington lived; we don’t know who Homer was; we don’t 
know what happened in 1776. But we do know what 
will happen in 1878, if you come in person to propound 
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COSTUME CONTRETEMPS. 


Beau of the Old School (with no idea of the vagaries of modern fashion): 


me; I was not aware that this was the ladies’ 


“Pardon 
dressing-room!””—Zondon Funny Folks. 








your conundrums. 


e 

















THAT TERRIBLE INFANT AGAIN. 


‘How long are you going to stay here?” 

“Why, my little dear?” 

‘**Cause, I’m hungry and mama says we shall 
have dinner as soon as that dreadful nuisance 
goes away.” 








WHILE THERE IS LIFE THERE IS Hope. 


“And you will not be mine until I have be- 
come renowned ?” 

“Not until then.” 

‘*That’s easy enough. But tell me, in what 
profession would you like to have me distin- 
guish myself?” 

“‘Oh—any, any at all--as a life-long ex- 
plorer in Africa, let us say.” 





Two high-society little maidens were con- 
tending as to the highest respectability of stand 
ing of their separate papas, when one sought to 
cap the climax bythe statement: ‘I’d have 
you know that my pa is the president of a sav- 
ings bank, and there’s been a receiver ap- 
pointed. So there!” 


BLACK care makes white hair. 

STRANGE as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
remarkable that bright-eyed Diaz and dark 
ideas should preside over the destinies of Mex- 
ico at the same time. Quite a Mexico-inci- 


| dence. 
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HOW ¥ 3RUDDER SWIMBLE” 
RAISED THE MORTGAGE. 


er the pulpit sat a stranger—o’er his face a 





saintly smile, 
> That betokened there was danger to fresh 
victims of his guile; 
Like the Shepherd of Sam Weller, wore he 
sanctimonious mien, 
And he had an old umbrella, and a carpet-bag 
quite lean. 


Clothes were small and very seedy—gum-shoeS 
were of monstrous size, 

And expectant look and greedy winked and 
blinked from wicked eyes; 

Hands he rubbed in washing motion, as the 
pastor prayed a prayer— 

Like a fog-horn o’er the ocean broke his Halle- 
lujahs there. 


And the pastor prayed the faster—prayed in 
strange unearthly tones, 

For inspiring and soul-firing were the hearers’ 
shouts and groans. 

Then he introduced the stranger—‘‘ Brudder 
Swimble”’ was the name, 

And the darkies smelled no danger, they knew 
not the little game. 


‘‘Deah belubbed fren’s and sistahs,” said the 
rogue in accents bland, 

“‘Dere’s a berry drefful mortgage eatin’ up dis 
church and land, 

He am wus den forty debbils, an’ he hab a 
mouf so big 

Dat he swallow up dis buildin’, and dun chew 
up ebery nig. 


An’ de Lord dun call dis mornin’, an’ dese 
words ter me He gabe: 

Brudder! gib dose niggahs warnin’—from dere 
drefful fate dem sabe; 

Dey mus ’scribe ter pay dat mortgage—dey mus 
cleah dat church from debt. 

Oderwise de big foreclosure cum, an’ all dem 
darkeys get.” 


Then were heard great groans of terror, agoniz- 
ing shrieks and cries, 

From the flock, now filled with horror—rolling 
up in fright their eyes; 

“Now de Lord dun want no foolin’—like de 
notes de white folks pay; 

How dey feel when ’citement coolin’—specs 
dey all will move away. 


“* Now den, brudders, gib de greenbacks—gib 
de silber an’ de gole; 

Gib de tings you hab about you—for dis debt 
dey mus be sole; 

Show de white trash dat de niggah raise de 
mortgage same as dey, 

An’ dere pile ob stamps is biggah dan dere 
notes dey’ll nebber pay. 


An I'll be de carpet-baggah for de loose stamps 
in dis church— 

O! de heft will make me staggah when I fro 
dese niggahs search; 

Now dese sinnahs git no dinnahs till de las dam 
cent dey raise— 

Den we hab de Hallelujahs, den de bressed 
Sabiour praise. 


Now den, Pomp! what am you gibin’? Oh! de 
whitewash trade am slack ? 

I dun tink de Lord in Hebben wash you white 
—you am so black; 

Now de nex nig—clean de pockets—how de 
Lord ob you will brag— 

Yume a berry barberous niggah—put dat rasor 
in dis bag. 
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What dat slip ob writin’ hidin’? Oh! de policy 


an gig— 
Chuck em in—de Lord may bress it—but you 
am a naughty nig; 
Heah’s de darkey for de pickin—what am dat 
beneaf your wes’? 
I declah! it am a chicken—whah you git um? 
dun confess. 


Foun’ um on your way ter meetin’—tink dat 
smells a leetle strong— 

But he berry good for eatin’—in de bag he do 
no wrong; 

Heah’s de sistah from Virginny—got de fus, 
prize in de show 

For de smartest pickaninny—gib de Lord de 
stamps you owe. 


Gib de money dat yume spendin’ for de "baccy 
an de rum, 

To de Lord you now am lendin’—an’ de 
Debbil’s mighty glum. 

All the sabin’-banks am bustin’—-but the bank 
ob Jordan stans; 

Dat’s de bank foh nigs to trust in—safe an’ 
soun’ in Hebbenly lans. 


How de pile ob stamps am growin’—keep de 
pot a-boilin’ now— 

I’se de boss-nig foh de blowin’—I’se de boy ter 
show em how 

O! de glory ob dis misshun—de ole debt am 
meltin’ fas’— 

I am proud ob de possisshun—now de church 
am free at las’. 


Now we hab de Hallelujahs—now de bressed 
Lord be praised 

Foh de closhure now am beaten, an’ de mort- 
gage debt am raised.” 


In the pulpit grinned the stranger—near the 
pastor’s coat and hat, 

And he had a new umbrella, and a carpet-bag 
so fat: 

Now the darkeys are all kneeling, giving thanks 
in fervent prayer; 

See! a dusky shadow gliding—softly down the 
pulpit stair. 


Can it be “ deah Brudder Swimble?” 
’tis he now on the street— 

And his footsteps are more nimble—but his 
smile is just as sweet, 

And he looks no longer seedy—in the pastor’s 
coat and hat, 

Nor is his appearance needy — with the carpet- 
bag so fat. 


Yes— 


And his upturned eyes are winking—lips he 
moves — but not in praise— 
From a bottle is he drinking — health unto his 
happy raise. 
H. C. Dopce. 





DEBTS. 


oo 
VERYBODY owes a debt in this world; 
and some owe more debts than others. 
It is furthermore true that some debts 
are paid and others are not. 

It is much easier to contract a debt than to 
expand one. 

At the pawnbroker’s, observation shows that 
there are two classes of pawners. One class 
pawns its objects of luxury to provide neces- 
saries, the other class pawns its necessaries to 
obtain objects of luxury. 

(It might be mentioned parenthetically that 
it makes no difference to the pawnbroker; but 
that’s neither here nor there.) 

The motto of the first class is, “‘ man must 
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live!” The motto of the second class is, ‘‘ man 
must /ive /” 

A floating debt is often an oppressive one. 
Debts are like boots. At first they are hard to 
get on and pinch a little, but after a while you 
get used to them and walk around quite com- 
fortably. In fact, you forget that you have 
them. 

Contracting debts is a trade and an art. 
Those that live in debt make it their trade. 
Practice makes perfect applies equally to both. 

There is this difference though. Unlike the 
man who drives a trade, the man who makes 
debts must not become well known. To 
canoodle folks out of their money, even after 
they have become suspicious, is an art. It re- 
quires talent, inventive ability, inspiration. It 
also requires nerve. The debt-incurrer must 
not despair after a first defeat. He must renew 
the battle until the enemy, 2.c. the giver-of-gold, 
is thrown upon his last resources, which is in- 
venting excuses. No experienced debt-maker 
must be awed by the mere words, “I can’t 
do it.” Those that have not the power of per- 
sisting cannot be called artists. They will 
always remain amateurs. 

A nervous man, who lacks confidence in him- 
self, inspires no confidence in others. 

A timid petitioner for five dollars, ‘to be 
paid in a fortnight,” is met with scorn. 

The daring debtor asks for fifty dollars till 
to-morrow, and receives them “ with pleasure.” 

Much depends upon where and how a man 
has been schooled in the art of contracting 
debts. If poverty has been his teacher, he never 
loses his awkwardness and timidity. Thriftless- 
ness and extravagance are excellent masters, 
endowing the borrower with graceful elegance 
in his profession. 

An artist must know how to deal with his cus- 
tomers. He must act as though he were hon- 
oring him of whom he wishes to borrow, so 
that he of whom the favor is asked would be 
absolutely ashamed to refuse. 

No one would think of daring to decline a 
favor asked by so charming a fellow, who had 
unfortunately forgotten his pocket-book! 

The versatile debtor does not always play the 
same role; he has many disguises. 

His chief skill lies in his ability to so long 
dwell upon his relations, his plans, prospects, 
hopes, and disappointments, until his listeners 
yield up to him in despair, only to get rid of 
him. 

The debt-maker who has many friends so 
manages tc arrange his time that his first credi- 
tor dies of old age before his turn comes again. 

The true prince-borrower never thinks of his 
creditors, or else, when he does, only as one 
thinks of an old sweetheart when in a moment 
of thoughtlessness one has plighted one’s troth: 
‘“‘ What a goose to have believed I meant it.” 


The debtor requires a good memory, at least 
a good memory of places—so that, remembering 
where he has incurred a debt, he may avoid the 
place. 

Some debtors have a good memory of faces; 
they remember exactly whom they owe, but 
don’t know how much. ‘They haven’t the 
slightest memory of figures. 

A worse kind is the debtor who remembers 
figures bit not persons, he knows about how 
much he owes, but hasn’t the slightest idea to 
whom. 

The worst of all are those debtors who have 
neither recollection of faces or of figures. By 
years of experience they have attained that de- 
gree of perfection that forgets what is owing, or 
to whom it is owing. In fact, such debtors for- 
get that they owe anything ai all. 

The genius in the art of debt contracting 
enjoys a lasting popularity—for when he dies 
he is remembered by those he leaves behind, 
after thousands of other dead ones are for- 
gotten. 
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THE BALLAD OF WM. PITTS. 


/ 
UR hero was a tailor bold, 
A handsome youth was he, 
“<4” He never missed a sociable, 
Nor yet a coat-ture-ee. 


He played the sad accordeon, 

And warbled “‘ Auld Lang Syne ”’— 
A Bowery poet called him 

One of the “ tuneful Nine.” * 


Now William loved as sweet a lass 
As ever tripped the lea: 

A lovely eighteen-summer bud— 
The gentle Emma Ree. 


He prayed the gods to shield his love 
From every fear and doubt; 

To fuld her in the robes of peace, 
And wrap-er roundabout. 


They were betrothed to married be 
On the next Whitsuntide; 

He threaded all the needle-stores 
For presents for his bride. 


But ere the bridal altar 
Could make them into one, 
She slipped her bridle halter 
For a red-haired barber’s son. 


And when poor Billy heard the news, 
He did not swear or speak— 

His damn was broke; his tearful eyes 
Made eyelets on his cheek. 


He took to gin and bourbon sours, 
His habits all were loose, - 

Lapsed was his lap-board from his lap, 
Disgoosting was his goose. 


He bent his melancholy steps 
Unto Niagaree; 

He kissed her photograph once more, 
And climbed ahem! lock tree. 


Then like Sam Patch he did jump off, 
To heal love’s cruel smart, 

And put a soothing patch upon 
The breeches in his heart. 


They fished him from the foaming flood, 
And tried to bring him to— 

’*T was labor lost; for William had 
His final fit in blue. 


They laid his hand upon his goose 
As formerly it used; 

*Twas all in vain, his thread was broke— 
He’d given up the goost. 


Guy H. Avery. 


PATENT SKELETONS. 








II.—INVESTIGATION. 


** $50 REwARD.—To any person who will in- 
form the undersigned of the whereabouts of 
one William Beemans, the above reward will be 
paid. Said Beemans may be briefly described 
as a thin person, with light hair, and a vacant 
expression. Has a cast in left eye, and a general 
air of seediness; also toes in—this last peculi- 
arity is striking. Any one meeting a person 
answering this description, may feel sure of his 
man, as William Beemans resembles no other 
man living. L. T., C—r—nt Office.” 


Two days after the evening on which Bee- 
mans gave me the information concerning 
Lumper and his ‘‘ patent skeletons,” which was 





* It takes nine tailors to make a man. 





printed in Puck’s issue of the 9th, the above 
notice appeared in the advertising columns of 
the Hartford C—r—nt, double-leaded. The 
cause of this singular advertisement was the 
result of my investigation of the ‘ patent skele- 
ton” horror, and to the sympathetic-reader I 
unburden ty tale of sorrow. 

On the day following that of Beemans’s 
visit, I rose with the sun, fired with the noble 
determination to show up Lumper’s perfidious 
traffic to a horrified people. After a hasty 
breakfast I directed my steps to Lumper’s 
undertaking establishment. 

If I had bethought myself of the somewhat 
uncertain character for truthfulness Beemans 
bore, I might possibly have hesitated before 
plunging so boldly into the sea of investigation. 
But in my indignation I paused not to reason. 

1 even pictured to myself the excitement our 
exposé would make in our city. The papers 
would, no doubt, be filled with praises of my 
unflinching boldness in pushing an investiga- 
tion, unaided and alone, into the very heart of 
the enemy’s country. My noble features would 
become familiar to every newspaper reader in 
the country, through the medium of execrable 
wood-cuts. 

I fancied passing along the street, my head 
elevated at a dignified angle, while admiring 
citizens murmured my name as the great 
reformer. 

Filled with such visions, I found myself at 
the office of the fiendish Lumper. There were 
a number of citizens there, but, pushing them 
aside, I swaggered up to the clerk and remarked 
carelessly that I would like a little conversation 
with him, adding: ‘‘ 1 believe I am addressing 
Mr. Bannister.” 

“Bannister ’s my name,” said that gentle- 
man; ‘and now, old boy, what can I do for 
you ?” 

Old boy! an undertaker’s clerk addressing a 
great reformer as ‘‘old boy!” 

‘Perhaps our conversation had better be 
held in the ‘back room,’ Mr. Bannister,’”’ said 
I sternly; ‘‘ in the ‘wiring room,’ perhaps.” 

Bannister stared, and I heard one of the 
citizens remark: ‘‘ Has old Taylor been break- 
ing his pledge again ?” 

I ignored the citizen and button-holed Ban- 
nister. 

‘¢ Perfidious wretch!” said I, ‘it is useless to 
deny the existence of a ‘wiring room.’ I will 
publish to the world the sickening details of 
your infamous trade! I—” 

It was then that Bannister rose up and ejected 
me, amid the applause of the citizens. And 
now a crowd began to gather outside the office, 
and, accompanied by cries of, ‘Go it, old 
hoss!”’ ‘*Stand to him, old duffer!”’ I returned 
to the charge. 

Bannister was awaiting me with‘a club, but I 
approached him with a bold front, and a sink- 
ing heart, and exclaimed, tragically: 

‘“‘Remember the case of old Jelliper! yes! 
and old Parker, of Unionville! Gentlemen,” 
said I, turning to the citizens, “‘ gentlemen, the 
skeletons of those two men are hung on the 
walls of the ‘back room,” and this man pretends 
to misunderstand my remarks!” 

One of the citizens spoke up: ‘“‘ How’s this, 
Bannister? ‘Taylor appears to be sober in 
making these charges. Perhaps you’d better 
explain.” ; 

It grieves me to say that Bannister swore. 
First he damned me, then he damned the 
citizen, then he said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, this man is 
either a damned fool or crazy!” 

‘* Bannister,” said I, reproachfully ‘‘ remem- 
ber ‘ Pitman E. G., No. tor.’ ” 

I paused, in order to dodge the club he threw 
at me, and a police officer rushed ia and de- 
manded to know what all the row was about. 

When all was calm, and the crowd outside 
had dispersed, I explained to the officer the 

















cause of the disturbance, and disclosed to him 
the infamous proceedings of Lumper and his 
assistant friends, and demanded that the pre- 
mises be searched for proof of my statements. 

“Go ahead!” said Bannister. ‘‘ But before 
you start, I would like to know from whom you 
received your information.” 

“I regarded this as the audacity of a hardened 
criminal, but I said: 

‘* Beemans told me about it on the same night 
that you showed him over your infernal shop.” 

They all cried out with one accord: ‘‘ What 
Beemans?” And the policeman said: ‘‘ You 
don’t mean William Beemans ?”’ 

‘¢'That’s the one I mean,” said I, less con- 
fidently, I thought they had all gone mad. The 
policeman sat down and screamed with laugh- 
ter; Bannister rolled on the floor, and the 
citizens held their sides. 

Finally Bannister said: ‘‘ My dear sir, you 
are the victim of a huge joke. Beemans is the 
biggest liar in town,” and then he had another 
fit. 

But the policeman took me aside and re- 
marked: ‘ Dear friend, I don’t drink while on 
duty; but I’ll smoke with you!” 

* # it * 


I have given up an active business life, and 
am now looking for Beemans. 








FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 


XLII, 
WASHINGTON, III. 


Ya-as, Jack and 
I have paid aw sev- 
erwal othah visits 
to the Capitol— 
that is, yer know, 
where the Amerwi- 
can Houses of Par- 
liament are — and 
have twied hard to 
understand what 
the fellaws were 
talking about. I’m quite sure I know verwy lit- 
tle about it, although, perwhaps, some of the 
stuff may have made an impwession on Jack’s 
bwain. 

I have an ideah some fellaws wanted to do 
aw something with silver, and othah fellaws 
pweferred gold and gweenbacks. But I think 
this aw Congwess might weally find maw inter- 
westing subjects to tweat about befaw stwangers 
than this wubbish, which can’t possibly make 
any differwence to any fellaws but twadesmen 
and bwokahs. 

The members of the Amerwican House of 
Lords do not aw sit by herweditarwy wight, 
I’m informed. Some complicated election ar- 
wangement among the aw wepublican bor- 
woughs and States is necessarwy to send these 
fellaws to help carwy on the aw government of 
the countwy. Why can’t the Amerwicans do 
these aw things in a pwoper manner ? 

By Jove, there are some othah wemarkable 
peculiarwities about this aw Capitol which Jack 
and I think doosid odd. There are wefwesh- 
ment-wooms—‘“‘ Bellamy’s,”’ yer know—but no 
fellaw is allowed to dwink a dwop of bwandy, 
or any spirwit or descwiption of liquor. The 
Amerwican Pwesident is fwightened that aw 
Congwess members will get dwunk and make 
erwors in legislation. Notwithstanding these 
pwecautions, a gweat number of these fellaws’ 
bwains get twoubled. So that in aw Congwess 
they’re always twying some member or othah 
for appwopwiating gweenbacks which don’t be- 
long to him, diwectly or indiwectly. Jack Car- 
negie says he’s not surpwised, for a majorwity 
of the members are wecwuited from pwisoners 
—fellaws who have been in gaol, yer know. 


~ 
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HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


VICKSBURG A HARD NUT TO CRACK. — AR- 
KANSAS IN ITS ELEMENT.—FARRAGUT LETS 
US KNOW HOW FAR-HE-GOT UP THE MiIssIs- 
sippI. — NEw ORLEANS CHANGES HANDS,— 
‘* CARRY ME BACK TO OLE VIRGINNY.”— 
BANKS: FAILS THEN AS NOW, REGARDLESS OF 
GRAMMAR.—MCCLELLAN HAS ANOTHER SHY 
AT THE ROAD TO RICHMOND.—THE SELL AT 
YORKTOWN.—IRONCLADS AND RAMS ASTON- 
ISH THE NATIVES. 





GRANT was now rapidly qualifying himself 
for the position of President of the United 
States. 

He smoked numberless cigars and planned 
various expeditions. 

They were not always a success—we mean 
the expeditions. 

Those who did not know before that there is 
a place named Jackson, will doubtless feel 
much gratifiec at Puck’s generosity in giving 
the information. 

In order that there may be no mistake about 
it, it may be as well to state that there is a 
place named Jackson; and it was there where 
the gigantic brain of Grant planned an expedi- 
tion to capture Vicksburg. . 

It may be pertinent to the subject to remark 
that Vicksburg is on the Mississippi. 

We don’t know why it should be there—but 
it is, nevertheless. 

Perhaps this is the reason the expedition failed. 

Failures are often occasioned by bad loca- 
tions. 

If Netter and Bonner hadn’t been on Wall 
Street, they might still have walked the Avenue 
in the proud consciousness of not having been 
found out. But we digress. 

Mrs. W. T. Sherman, who, even at this pe- 
riod had still a strong objection to waltzing, 
smiled sweetly when her gallant husband had 
to waltz glide-step, very fast time, frem the 
fortifications of Vicksburg, notwithstanding he 
had landed on the banks of a river, or some 
other place of the kind, with the name of 
Yazoo. 

Yes, who could have christened it ? 

Arkansas was by no means idle while the 
gnashing of teeth and general struggle were 
progressing so satisfactorily. 

Arkansas, than ‘whom no other State in the 
Union can excel her citizens in neatness, deli 
cacy and finesse in the use of the bowie knife, 
and lightning rapidity in which the six-shooter 
is manipulated, commenced its particular 
amusement by fighting on the north-west edge 
of the State. 

It didn’t wish to go too far, although it had 
then only reached 1861, without any special 
dispensation of Providence. 

General Curtis had eleven thousand men. 

He had green peas for lunch, so he called 
the spot Pea Ridge, and then felt like fighting 
a battle. He did not have very long to wait, 
for Confederate General Van Dorn came along 
with twenty thousand of his brave and trusty 
followers. 

It was at the aforesaid Pea Ridge that Union 
General Curtis sat dow in done on Van Dorn. 

The fight lasted two days; and we regret that 
we have no means of finding out for certain, 

-but we believe there was nobody present on 
this occasion to command the sun and moon to 
stand still. 

Van Dorn, too, was sorry; and when he felt 
his own pulse and thought of his repulse, he 





said, sotto voce, to himself—it might have been | who are unacquainted with the topography of 


Curtis simply crowed—and exclaimed: 
fought Von Dorn to dewy eve multiplied by 
two.” 


‘I | this region, it may be as well to state that the 


York and James rivers form a peninsula. 
Puck will not insult their intelligence by 


Commodore Farragut and Ben Butler had | telling them what a peninsula is. Every school- 


brought their gigantic intellects to bear on New 
Orleans, with a view to its capture. 

St. Philip and another—Jackson—both forts 
did their level best to hinder the above men- 
tioned heroes ‘rom carrying out the little game 
on which they’d set their hearts. 

This was seventy miles below New Orleans. 

Farragut bombarded, but his entrance was 
(bom)bar’d in return. 

Then he hitched his trousers up, and said, 
‘« By the piper that played before Moses, this 
must not be!’ 

He resolved to do or die. He did—for on 
the morning of April 24th, with seventeeen 
ships—his own in the van—he stood the racket 
of shot and shell, which he returned with in- 
terest, fought with the forts, and soon found 
himself forty miles beyond them. He then 
rested just in time for tea, after having put an 
effectual stopper on the greater part of the 
Confederate fleet. 

Then Ben Butler, without any action on 
the part of ‘the Louisiana Returning Board, 
took formal possession of New Orleans the 
next day—zsth of April, 1862— much to the 
disgust of the citizens. 

Our good friend Banks was not yet broken, 
notwithstanding the stiffness of the money 
market; for he surveyed in the Shenandoah 
Valley, with pardonable pride, his martial look- 
ing legions. 

While Fremont gladdened the hearts of the 
West Virginians with his presence, McDowell 
promenaded on the banks of the Rappahan- 
nock, and McClellan infused spirit in the Army 
of the Potomac. 

A plan was formed, but, like many other 
plans, it proved to be better in theory than 
practice. 

The idea was for these armies to quietly stroll 
into Richmond, the Confederate capital, take 


possession of it, and thus end the war. Then | 


everything was to assume its normal condition. 

The Confederates proved very awkward ob- 
stacles to the successful carrying out, of the en- 
terprise. 

Jackson was sent to discover at what point 
of the compass Banks was ruralizing. 

His discovery had the effect of compelling 
Banks to cross the Potomac in double-quick 
time, with sundry leaps, bounds, hops, skips 
and jumps. 

Jackson, however, did not have it all his own 
way— not by shots of considerable length. 

When he turned round to retrace his steps, 
he discovered that two separate columns of 
Union troops were prepared to protest against 
his further movements. 


Cross Keys was the scene of one of the ar- 
guments, which was rather a powerful one with 
Jackson, as Fremont and Shields found to their 
cost. 

Port Republic the other was called. 

Jackson then walked leisurely to Richmond, 
to see what use could be made of his victorious 
legions in the defense of that city. 

It will thus be seen that these Secessionist 
gentlemen gave much more trouble to the 
Union troops than was anticipated. 


General McClellan now said to the Army of 
the Potomac, ‘‘ Shoulder umps! quick march!” 
and moved on the road to Richmond, and 
brought up in time for refreshments at Manas- 
sas. But a change came o’er the spirit of the 
route, and the bould sojer boys, to the number 
of 121,000, were moved to Fortress Monroe by 
water. 

It was supposed that they would thus have a 
better show of advancing on Richmond. 

For the information of those of our readers 


boy knows that William Penn invented it. 

| At Yorktown McClellan found he couldn’t 
| get any further. 

ca he Confederates wouldn’t let him. 

| He prepared for a siege, but when he was 
| ready to hurl his thuaderbolts at the works— 
| lo! the enemy had disappeared. 

This was not at all encouraging. He had a 
little satisfaction, for he caught the tail-end of 
the Confederates at Williamsburg—nowhere 
near Brooklyn—and whipped them. 

That this is an Iron Age was amply manifested 
during the terrible struggle that Puck is depict- 
ing in such vivid colors. 

The Southern chivalry showed their ingenuity 
by raising and converting a sunken steam- 
frigate, once the Merrimac (by the way, named 
after Little Mac), into an iron-clad ram. 

They christened her the Virginia. She com- 
menced operations by steaming among the 
Union fleet which lay off Fortress Monroe and 
sending the Cumberland to Davy Jones’s locker 
with one blow of her prow. ‘The Congress, 
another of the Union vessels, got out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, for she ran ashore to 
escape, and was then blown up. 

The Merrimac-Virginia crowed considerably 
after this feat—but another iron-plated vessel 
suddenly put in an appearance, with the stars 
and stripes floating from its smoke-stack. 

It was the Monitor. She attacked the Mer- 
rimac, which had to retire to Norfolk for 
repairs. 

The Confederates subsequently got mad— 
abandoned Norfolk, and wreaked their ven- 
geance on this novel iron craft of theirs by 
blowing her to smithereens. 


(To be continued.) 





ANY PORT—AND A STORM. 
(A REMINISCENCE OF THE FESTIVE SEASON.) 

















1. Old Rubynose, ex- 2. With infinite satisfac- 
pecting a friend, digs upa__ tion he rings for Bridget, 
brace of his Comet port— his Milesian maid, and en- 
perfect pictures in cobweb trusts them to her care, with 
and dust of ages. a homily on their virtues. 














3. Bridget: “What have I done wid *em? Shure an’ 
whasn’t I ashamed to see the filth on ’em onfit for the 
loikes o’ yer honor’s table. And I couldn’t wash the 
dirt off, and hadn’t time to scrape ’em, so I popped ’em 
into the pot, and sure if they haven’t boiled out bright 
as new pins!” 
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CRITICAL REFLECTION. 





“47 HEN the critic unbends from his duties 
of cavil, 
And says with a wise and a virtuous 
mien: 
“Oh, never yet, either at home or in travel, 


Has an actress so gloriously gifted been 
” 
seen ; 


When the critic who never was known to speak 
kindly 
Of any one striving with modest hard work, 
Cries, “‘ brava bravissima!”’ savagely, wildly, 
And yields himself up like a brow-beaten 
Turk; 


When the critic, with words that confuse all our 
knowledge 

Of words from the Greek, tackles two or three 
score, 

And makes us regret that we ever left college 

Before we were steeped in linguistical lore; 


And all in her praise, we may ask, “ Is this wo- 
man, 
This glittering creature of Fancy and Fame, 
A mortal? Her charms must be far beyond 
human; 
Whence comes the strange goddess, and 
what is her name?” 


And then when we learn we’ve already gazed 
on her, 
Already have quaffed from her voice’s soft 
stream, 
We are baffled to think how ourselves failed to 
; honor 
Her genius by vowing it grand and supreme. 


And then we do think of the might of the 
critic, 
To make when it suits him a goddess tach 
day, 
And granting him learning and skill analytic 
We merely are puzzled to know: Does it pay ? 








THE ELKS. 





The “‘ Elks” will give a ball at the Academy 


of Music on the 14th prox. For the benefit of 


the unenlightened, we will say that the ‘‘ Elks” 
are an association of benevolent people whose 
good will towards all men and women is pro- 
verbial. The theatrical fraternity is well rep- 
resented in its roll of members. The forth- 
coming ball of this worthy organization will 
offer many attractive features. Mr. P. S. Gil- 
more will provide an excellent musical pro- 
gramme. A very handsome painting by Mr. 
Charles Graham, the talented scenic artist, 
will cover the entire back of the Academy 
stage. The building will be perfumed by Mr. 
E. H. Gouge, the popular treasurer of the 





Union Square, whose experience in handling 
dollars and scents will stand him in good stead. 
The proceeds of this ball will go to the charity 
fund. There is a delightful evening in pros- 
pect at the Academy; and we have no doubt 
that all those who attend the entertainment 
will find in the mere giving of the ball sufficient 
proof of the benevolence of the ‘‘ Elks” to in- 
duce them to wish the organization well, ever 
afterwards. ‘‘ Puck” will be on hand—and 
chronicle the festivities with the fidelity be- 
coming one so thouroughly devoted to bene- 
volence. 


“RISKS” AT THE PARK THEATRE. 





Mr. JouHN T. Raymonp is playing Pennington 
Pembroke, the Insurance Agent, in Bartley 
Campbell’s play of ‘‘ Risks,” a} the Park 
Theatre. The drama defies criticism. So did 
the ‘The Gilded Age,” when Mr. Raymond 
made his great hit as Colone/ Sellers. 

The public is gradually consenting to ac- 
cept these wild dramatic guod/idets with re- 
lish, provided a favorite actor is permitted 
to shine in a conspicuous réle. We are ex- 
pected to ignore all save the hilarious peculiar- 
ities of the star. ‘These abound in Mr. Ray- 
mond as the insurance agent, to almost as great 
an extent as they did when he played Se//ers. 
On this and no other ground can we base 
whatever success may attend the performance 
of “ Risks.” Mr. Raymond charges through 
the five acts of this remarkable production like 
an untamed cavalry horse, and kicks up his 
heels at dramatic consistency in a manner that 
is truly invigorating. It is caricature from first 
to last; but it is clever caricature and suffici- 
ently mild. 

From a standpoint of high art the critic is 
justified in censuring any such play as ‘‘Risks,” 
which sacrifices motive, action and everything 
else to afford an unnecessary personage in the 
drama constant opportunities for scintillating 
his comicalities; but if the public is satisfied to 
accept John T. Raymond without any extras 
for their money, it is only a personal matter 
between the manager and the public; and to 
withhold from the public what it wants, with a 
vain ambition to educate its tastes, would be 
suicide, financially, however glorious in the 
cause of art. 

Mr. Raymond, in “ Risks,” has been doing 
excellently at the Park, which theatre seems to 
have firmly established itself in the affections of 
the New York public. The one redeemiug 
feature of the performance is its mirthfulness, 
which atones for many faults. Mr. Raymond 
is very fairly supported, and to Miss Minnie 
Palmer, whose charming performance of the 
heroine was a surprise, more than ordinary 
praise is due. Mr. Raymond continues for two 
weeks longer. 


A CELEBRATED CASE. 


Tuis is the title of the new play to be 
brought out at the Union Square Theatre next 
Saturday night. Much is expected of it, as it 
is said to rival that marvelous dramatic compo- 
sition, ‘‘ The Two Orphans,” written by the 
same authors. There has been something like 
an excitement over the rumor that the same 
piece—or rather a boucicaultation of the same 
piece—is in preparation at Wallack’s Theatre. 
What truth there may be in this rumor has not 
yet been ascertained; but we shall look forward 
to the production of this much-discussed play 
with great interest, in the hope that the charac- 
ters, as cast at the Union Square Theatre, will 
command attention in themselves, independent 
of competition at any other theatre. 





Mopjeska’s Camille has made a hit at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre. 


LesTER WALLACK’s “‘ Awful Dad” still urges 
on an iniquitous career, and will only come toa 
halt when Dion Boucicault’s new play is ready 
to burst upon an eager and expectant public. 











PUCK’S 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF ALBANY. 





ASSEMBLY. 
FRIDAY, Jan. 18, 1878. 


Dr. PotaR Hayes thought that the hour had 
arrived for calling upon the Mayor of New 
York, the President of the Board of Health, 
and other high and mighty potentates, to devise 
a plan for keeping the streets just a trifle cleaner 
than they usually were. 

Mr. Grapy, having wound himself up to the 
requisite pitch of excitement, moved that the 
resolutions ought to be amended by calling 
upon John Kelly and Police Commissioner 
Sydney Nichols to do the business. The streets 
of New York were the cleanest in the world. 
Some, especially near the rivers, were too neat, 
trim and sweet altogether. He thought that 
they required a little more mud and manure 
distributed about them to give a picturesque 
appearance to the city. If members took 
exception to his statement, he would ask what 
necessity there was for streets being cleaned 
anyhow ? The best evidence of prosperity was 
plenty of dirt, it showed that people were too 
busy to find time to remove it. 

Dr. PotaR Hayes remarked that dirt had 
nothing to do with politics—that is, of course 
—but then—he didn’t mean “hat kind of dirt. 
Let Republicans rally to the support of the re- 
solution. 

Mr. HamMILTON FisH, JR. considered Com- 
missioner Campbell, of the Department of 
Public Works, the brightest specimen of hu- 
manity that ever graced this habitable globe. 

Mr. Daty thought that the New York streets 
were dirty, but perhaps he was no judge. 

Mr. GALVIN would vote against everything 
and everybody. Commissioner Campbell liked 
poor men better than rich men, and had re- 
duced the taxes of the latter, which was ex- 
tremely bad taste on his part. 

Mr. FiTzGERALD didn’t see what politics had 
to do with anything. He considered himself 
an expert in the matter of dirt, and there were 
some of the choicest samples in New York 
city that it had ever been his lot to tumble 
into. 








Cusan bliss is Spanish blister. 





‘‘ Tue Russians have taken Sophia.” That’s 
a heap big take, isn’t it? Why, we know a 
man—if you’re talking about empresses—who 
takes a Charlotte Russe every day of his life. 
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PUCK’S COMEDY-STORIES. 
I 


LOVE AND LAMBS. 
ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF 


MM. MEILHAC anp HALEVY. 
@ 
j ,N the delightful little parlor of a delightful 


little country-house, not far from New 
= York, two delightfully pretty girls sit chat- 
ting and talking. One is a blonde—dark-eyed, 
dark-haired. Through her thin black gauze 
dress gleams the warm white of her superb neck 
and arms. You think of Juno immediately. 
The comparison is trite. But the subject ex- 
cuses it. Perhaps, too, Juno’s face wore an 
expression of lazy superciliousness, and other- 
wise resembled that of the young lady. If so, 
one wonders what Paris was thinking about, on 
the occasion of the little episode of Mount Ida. 
But if the favored Venus looked anything like the 
little blonde in rose-pink, who lolls in the East 
Indian arm-chair and looks with bright quizzi- 
cal eyes at her companion, you begin to under- 
stand that the gentle shepherd probably came 
to his famous judgment by means of a private 
and unchronicled toss-up. 


The fair one in the roseate wrapper, who 
calls herself Miss Sylvia Hardinge, is at this 
moment saying: 

** Do you mean what you say, Gabrielle ?”’ 

Juno is known to the nineteenth century by 
the name of Gabrielle Joscelyn. She answers: 

“‘I do. I have my theory on the subject. 
Of ‘course, I may be mistaken. But I don’t 
think that a man has any right to be a lover 
unless he has a talent for it.” 

‘* You talk as if courtship were an art. Why 
don’t you found a school for lovers, with prizes 
of eligible young women to the pupils showing 
the most aptitude for the business ?” 

“No, I am quite serious. Love ¢s an art, 
and it presupposes genius in its followers. You 
see very nice men everywhere—gooc, honest, 
respectable people—excellent for husbands, no 
doubt. I don’t say anything against the class 
—lI may have to take one of them myself some 
day. But a lover! an adorer! the ideal of a 
girl’s dreams! Would you have her put up 
with mere merit —with the tiresome, solid vir- 
tues? If I marry for love, I will marry a /over, 
not a husband.” 

“‘Zovers don’t wear, my dear!” sententiously 
responds the worldly-wise little blonde. 

“Well, when my lover gets shabby, - I'll turn 
him and make him over again as a sober and 
durable husband.” 

**No, you won’t. Youll probably find that 
he has a cotton back, and that there’s no turn- 
ing him.” 

**Don’t be so horridly dressmakerish, Syl- 
via,” cries Miss Joscelyn, pettishly; ‘‘ I’m not 
speaking of the conventional butterfly of fashion, 
when I talk of a lover. But I don’t care fora 
husband whom no other woman would have. 
Give me a man whom all other women admire. 
I want their judgment to confirm mine. Any- 
thing but your commonplace, conventional 
creature, whom no one else appreciates. Am / 
commonplace ? am / conventional ?” 

** You are not!” laughs Sylvia. 

“‘ Then why should I not demand from my 
husband what he looks for in me? Yes, I own 
it! I cling to the hero of our school-girl 
romances. I wish that every other woman 
should envy me my husband. It is the only 
guarantee I have that I haven’t chosen an in- 
ferior article. And you agree with me, too, 
though you won’t say so. Would you have 
cared for your own Jack half as much as you 
do if you hadn’t taken him away from a dozen 
girls ?” 

‘Who told you I care so much for Jack?” 
Venus is blushing a little - or it may be the 
reflection from her pink wrapper. 

** Don’t I know it? And quite right, too. I 


| you may carry them into effect. 
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like Jack myself. I know a girl whose heart he 
nearly broke, two years ago, at Newport.” 

** Oh, you like Jack, do you? And you know 
a girl whose heart he nearly broke? Well, let 
me tell you that you are very much mistaken 
about Jack. He’s a very commonplace person, 
and that’s the chief merit I find in him. I’ve 
sufficient confidence in myself to know that I’m 
satisfied with my bargain, and I rest safe in the 
conviction that no other woman will ever care 
to dispute my possession.” 

“If Jack doesn’t give you any trouble, it’s 
because his collection of hearts is complete.” 

‘Gabrielle, how can you talk so? No, my 
dear, nothing of the sort. Since I have known 
Jack, I have made acquaintance with no jealous 
rivals —there have been no anonymous letters 
—no poisoned bouquets. Jack is just like 
everybody else; and our engagement has been 
the most plain and prosaic imaginable. He’sa 
living testimony to the error of your ideas!” 

“Still I hold to the ideas; and I mean to 
carry them out!” 

‘* That’s all that troubles me. I don’t mind 
you’re having ideas; but I’m direfully afraid 
You’re per 
fectly capable of turning your back on a good 
fellow, who really loves you, just for the sake of 
some worthless— What is it, Sarah ?”’ 

A servant has just entered with a card. 

‘*A gentleman to see Miss Hardinge.” 

*«*Peter Smith,’” reads Sylvia. 

‘*Smith! Do you know him ?” asks Gabrielle, 
rising, as if to leave the room. 

** Who doesn’t know Mr. Smith—more or less 
of him? But Peter Smith—I don’t recall the 
name. What is he like, Sarah ?” 

‘‘Like, mum? He’s like —pretty much like 
any other gentleman, Miss Sylvia. I couldn’t 
describe him. But he said he came all the way 
from New York to see you.” 

“Well, I certainly can’t close the shrine to 
anyone who has made such a pilgrimage. Show 
him in here, Sarah.” 

“1 will leave you,” says Gabrielle. 

** My dear! why should you?” 


“If this—Mr.—Smith has come all the way 
from New York, he probably has something 
important to tell you. In any case, I don’t care 
to be present.” 

** But, Gabrielle!” 

“‘ If you please, my dear!” And Juno marches 
out, her fair brow slightly clouded, leaving Syl- 
via to ask herself: 

“What is the matter? I can’t have vexed 
her.” 

The door opens, and the gentleman who is 
“like any other gentleman” enters. Sylvia 
perceives at a glance that the ingenuous Sarah’s 
description only lacked polish to constitute an 
epigram. 

‘* Miss Hardinge ?” 

“*Mr.—Smith?” She waves her visitor to a 
seat. He does not perceive the gesture; his 
eyes are fixed on the work-basket*Gabrielle has 
left in her recently vacated chair. 

** Pray be seated.” 

‘Thank you. I have taken the liberty— 
pardon me, I believe you have my card ?” 

Sylvia consults it. ‘“ Mr, Smith?” 

‘* Peter Smith.” 

**Peter Smith. Yes.” 

“You do not know the name ?” 

‘** Ah, yes—now I remember: You are papa’s 
friend. 1 have heard him speak of you.” 

‘“« Frequently, I suppose ?” 

‘Once or twice.” 

* Only ?” 

“Well—” 

‘*T am—I think I may call myself a very in- 
timate friend of your father’s.” 

‘Then it is he whom you wish to see?” 

“ Exactiy.” 

‘‘ But he is in San Francisco.” 

*¢ San Francisco ?” 


It 
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“‘ For his health.” 

“San Francis—but he’s coming back ?” 

“In three months.” 

“Three months ?” 

** Or possibly six.” 

“Thank you!” calmly remarks Mr. Smith, 
settling himself in his chair. ‘Ill wait.” 

“ec Sir ? 

“I beg your pardon, madam-- but my busi- 
ness is—is extremely important.” 

“‘ If your business is important, sir—”’ 

‘‘Important—exactly. That is to say—not 
quite what you would call important, but then— 
The fact is, six months ago I had a conversa- 
tion with your father—very interesting conver- 
‘sation—on the subject of sheep-raising. Your 
father was kind enough to inform me that he 
had some superb sheep here—Southdown, I 
believe—or Brompton—or—or—Maduros—or 
some such brand—and he asked me—any day, 
when I hadn’t anything better to do, to drop 
down here and —see ’em.” 

‘*« And to-day, as you had nothing better to 
do" 

*« Just so—I mean—as I—excuse me;madam, 
what are you doing ?” 

‘*T am going to ring for the servant. She will 
show you where to find the sheep.” 

‘*Madam—lI beg of you—stay one moment! 
You take me for a madman—and you're not 
altogether wrong. But don’t be alarmed—I’m 
not dangerous. Only hear me, and have pity 
on me. I assure you, when I came here I had 
fifty excellent pretexts for my visit— but when 
I entered this room I couldn’t find one! In- 
genious they were, too. Nothing like this mis- 
erable sheep business.” 

** What do you mean, sir?” 

‘When I came into this room, I saw—” 

** What ?” 

** That chair—empty!” 

“That chair?” 

‘That chair. And the state of mind into 
which I have been thrown by its unexpected 
emptiness is—is pitiable.” 

“‘ Miss Joscelyn’s chair!” 

‘*She was here. My name was spoken in 
her presence—my fatal name! And she is 
gone! I knew it!” 

‘** Ah!” cries his hostess, her manner chang- 
ing, ‘‘this is growing interesting. Sit down 
again, Mr. Smith.” 

“If I speak to you thus, Miss Hardinge,” 
and Mr. Smith sits down opposite Sylvia, “‘it 
is because I know you to be a woman of in- 
telligence.”’ 

** Excuse me, sir, you were about to say—” 

“ And a woman of heart!” 

“ Enough—”’ 

“And, anyway, I—-I can’t help myself!” 

‘‘ That reason would have been sufficient,” 
remarks Sylvia, with the shade of a frown. 
** Proceed, if you please.” 

** Will you have the kindness to look at me? 
Look at me carefully, madam. Do you notice 
anything peculiar about me?”’ 





“* But—” 
‘‘Nothing? Of course, you see absolutely 
nothing. I’m just like everybody else, am I 


not? You can not deny it. That is my misery, 
madam. I am conventional — outrageously con- 
ventional. I am neither large nor little—stout 
nor thin—good-looking nor ugly —rich nor 
poor—clever nor stupid! 1 am nothing in par- 
ticular. And my name is Smith. Smith! Is 
there anything to match that name for common- 
place—-for lack of distinction? In the comedy 
of life, madam, I am a super. Yes, I was born 
a super, and here, by a caprice of destiny, I 
find myself playing a leading réle.” 

“You have my sympathy, Mr. Smith.” 

“T need it! I am playing a réle for which 
I am not fit. I have played it badly. I have 
been hissed. Miss Joscelyn has hissed me!” 





“You are in love—with Miss Joscelyn?”’ 
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‘Like a madman. ‘Two years. Fell in love 
with her at a ball. Been following her ever 
since—my life has been one monotonous repe- 
tition of one single acrobatic performance—I 
have been constantly throwing myself at her feet 
ever since. She leaves me on my knees every 
time. I have followed her here—only to con- 
tinue my gymnasium.” 

“With, I hope, better success.” 

“You see for yourself. When I heard she 
was staying at your house, a mad impulse seized 
me to follow her. I had not seen her since— 
since the Toplofty’s last reception, in April. I 
could not resist it. It was wild—absurd—but 
—I felt that I must see her. I came. I heard 
her voice. Ientered. I found her chair va- 
cant. There is no disguising the significance 
of the fact, however you may phrase it. And 
you may laugh at me, madam, but I am miser- 
able.” ; 

“I have no inclination to laugh,” said the 
little blonde. 

Her strange visitor spoke with unmistakable 
earnestness, and she was touched. Her voice 
was pleasant and sympathetic as she went on: 

“‘ Now I remember, Mr. Smith, my father 
has spoken of you as a true friend of his and 
an honorable man. That’s nothing so com- 
monplace, you know.” 

‘** Oh, if it were only enough to be honest!” 
sighed the hopeless Smith. 

‘* And perhaps I may be able to give you 
some little consolation. Miss Joscelyn does 
not love anyone—I am sure of that. You have 
no rival. And I will add something—I should 
be well pleased, for my own part, if she would 
love you!” 

**You are only too good, Miss Hardinge. 
Unhappily I see no possibility—no means of 
effecting a change in her feelings toward me.” 

** Don’t despair! Who knows? There may 
be a means.” 

‘*To make her love me?” 

“To make her adore you!” 


[To be continued in our next.] 


he fuel in ferne food. 
Extracted, with permission, from “ The Case of Mr. 
Lionel Varleigh.” 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
oy (Continued.) 
UR plans for the day included a drive 
through the famous scenery near the 

4" town. My two admirers met us on 
horseback. Here, again, the Captain had the 
advantage over his friend. His seat in the sad- 
dle and his riding-dress were both perfect 
things in their way. The Englishman rode on 
one side of the carriage and the American on 
the other. They both talked well, but Mr. 
Varleigh had seen more of the world in gene- 
ral than Captain Stanwick, and he made him- 
self certainly the most interesting and most 
amusing companion of the two. On our way 
back my admiration was excited by a thick 
wood, beautifully situated on rising ground at 
a little distance from the high road. ‘Oh, 
dear,” I said, ‘‘how I should like to take a 
walk in that wood!” Idle, thoughtless words; 
but, oh, what remembrances crowd on me as I 
think of them now! 

Captain Stanwick and Mr. Varleigh at once 
dismounted and offered themselves as my es- 
cort. The coachman warned them to be care- 
ful; people had often lost themselves, he said, 
in that wood. I asked the name of it. The 





name was Herne Wood. My aunt was not 
very willing to leave her comfortable seat in 
the carriage, but it ended in her going with us. 


Before we entered the wood, Mr. Varleigh 
noted the position of the high road by his 
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pocket-compass. Captain Stanwick laughed 
at him, and offered me his arm. Ignorant as I 
was of the ways of the world and the rules of 
coquetry, my instinct (I suppose) warned me 
not to distinguish one of the gentleman too 
readily at the expense of the other. I took 
my aunt’s arm and settled it in that way. 

A winding path led us into the wood. Ona 
nearer view, the place disappointed me; the 
farther we advanced, the more horribly gloomy 
it grew. The thickly-growing trees shut out 
the light; the damp stole over me little by lit- 
tle until I shivered; the undergrowth of bushes 
and thickets rustled at intervals mysteriously, 
as some invisible creeping creature passed 
through it. Ataturn in the path we reached 
a sort of clearing, and saw the sky and the 
sunshine once more. But, even here, a disa- 
greeable incident occurred. A snake wound 
his undulating way across the open space, pass- 
ing close by me, and I was fool enough to 
scream. ‘The Captain killed the creature with 
his riding-cane, taking a pleasure in doing it 
which I did not like to see. We left the clear- 
ing and tried another path, and then another. 
And still the horrid wood preyed on my spirits. 
I agreed with my aunt that we should do well 
to return to the carriage. On our way back 
we missed the right path, and lost ourselves for 
the moment. Mr. Varleigh consulted his com- 
pass, and pointed in one direction. Captain 
Stanwick, consulting nothing but his own jea- 
lous humor, pointed in the other. We followed 
Mr. Varleigh’s guidance, and got back to the 
clearing. He turned to the Captain, and said 
good-humoredly, ‘‘ You see the compass was 
right.” Captain Stanwick answered sharply, 
‘There are more ways than one out of an Eng- 
lish wood; you talk as if we were on an Ameri- 
can prairie.” Mr. Varleigh seemed to be at a 
loss to understand his rudeness: there was a 
pause. The two men looked at each other, 
standing face to face on the brown earth of the 
clearing—the Englishman’s ruddy countenance, 
light auburn hair and whiskers, and well-opened 
bold blue eyes, contrasting with the pale com- 
plexion, the keenly-observant look, the dark, 
closely-cut hair, and the delicately-lined face of 
the American. It was only for a moment. I 
had barely time to feel uneasy before they con- 
trolled themselves and led us back to the car- 
riage, talking as pleasantly as if nothing had 
happened. For days afterwards, nevertheless, 
that scene in the clearing—the faces and figures 
of the two men, the dark line of trees hem- 
ming them in on all sides, the brown circular 
patch of ground on which they stood—haunted 
my memory, and got in the way of my brighter 
and happier thoughts. When my aunt inquired 
if I had enjoyed the day, I surprised her by 
saying, No. And when she asked why, I could 
only answer, ‘‘It was all spoilt by Herne 
Wood.” 

III. 


Three weeks passed. 

To write the true history of that short lapse 
of time is to write the humiliating confession 
of my own folly. I am ready to make the con- 
fession, if it would only stop there. But the 
narrative of. the consequences that followed 
must come next, and | have not courage 
enough to relate this part of the sad story at 
any length. The terror of those dreadful days 
creeps over me again when I think of them. I 
mean to tell the truth without shrinking; but I 
may at least consult my own feelings by dwell- 
ing on certain particulars as briefly as I can. 

I shall describe my conduct towards the two 
men who courted me, in the plainest terms, if 
I say that I distinguished neither of them. In- 
nocently and stupidly I encouraged them both. 

In books, women are generally represented 
as knowing their own minds in matters which 
relate to luve and marriage. This is not my 





ridiculous as it may appear, I could not for the 
life of me decide which of my two admirers I 
liked best! 

Captain Stanwick was, at first, the man of 
my choice. While he kept his temper under 
control, he charmed me. But when he let it 
escape him, he sometimes disappointed, some- 
times irritated me. In that frame of mind I 
turned for relief to Lionel Varleigh, feeling 
that he was the more gentle and the more 
worthy man of the two, and honestly believing, 
at such times, that I preferred him to his rival. 
For the first few days after our visit to Herne 
Wood I had excellent opportunities of com- 
paring them. They paid their visits to us to- 
gether, and they divided their attentions care- 
fully between me and my aunt. At the end of 
the week, however, they began to present them- 
selves separately. If I had possessed any ex- 
perience of the natures of men, I might have 
known what this meant, and might have seen 
the future possibility of some more serious es- 
trangement between the two friends, of which 
I might be the unfortunate cause. As it was, I 
never once troubled my head about what might 
be passing out of my presence. Whether they 
came together, or whether came separately, 
their visits were always agreeable to me, and I 
thought of nothing and cared for nothing 
more. 

But the time that was to enlighten me was 
not far off. 

One day Captain Stanwick called much ear- 
lier than usual. My aunt had not yet returned 
from her morning walk. The Captain made 
some excuse for presenting himself under these 
circumstances which I have now forgotten. 
Without actually committing himself to a pro- 
posal of marriage, he spoke with such tender 
feeling, he managed his hold on my inexpe- 
rience so delicately, that he entrapped me into 
saying some words, on my side, which I re- 
membered with a certain dismay as soon as I 
was left alone again. In half an hour more 
Mr. Lionel Varleigh was announced as my next 
visitor. I at once noticed a certain disturb- 
ance in his look and manner which was quite 
new in my experience of him. I offered him 
achair. ‘To mysurprise he declined to take it, 


“TI must trust to your indulgence to permit 
me to put an embarrassing question to you,” 
he began. “It rests with you, Miss Duval, to 
decide whether I shall remain here, or whether 
I shall relieve you of my presence by leaving 
the room.” 

‘* What can you possibly mean ?” I asked. 

‘‘TIs it your wish,” he went on, “that I 
should pay you no more visits except in Cap- 
tain Stanwick’s company, or by Captain Stan- 
wick’s express permission ?”” 

My astonishment deprived me for the mo- 


you really mean that Captain Stanwick has 
forbidden you to call on me ?”’ I asked, as soon 
as I could speak. 

**T have exactly repeated what Captain Stan- 
wick said to me half an hour since,’ Lionel 
Varleigh answered. 

In my indignation at hearing this, I entirely 
forgot the rash words of encouragement which 
the Captain had entrapped me intospeaking to 
him, When I think of it now, I am ashamed 
to record the language in which I resented this 
man’s presumptuous assertion of authority over 
me. Having committed one act of indiscre- 
tion already, my anxiety to assert my freedom 
of action hurried me into committing another. 
I bade Mr. Varleigh welcome whenever he 
chose to visit me, in terms which made his face 
flush under the emotions of pleasure and sur- 
prise which I had aroused in him. My wounded 
vanity acknowledged no restraints. I signed 
to him to take a seat on the sofa at my side; I 
engaged to go to his lodgings the next day, 





experience of myself. Day followed day; and, 
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ities which he had amassed in the course of his 
travels. I almost believe, if he had tried to 
kiss me, that I was angry enough with the Cap- 
tain to have let him do it! 

Remember what my life had been—remem- 
ber how-ignorantly I had passed the precious 
days of my youth, how insidiously a sudden 
accession of wealth had encouraged my folly 
and my pride—and try, like good Christians, 
to make some allowance for me! 

My aunt came in from her walk before Mr. 
Varleigh’s visit had ended. She received him 
rather coldly, and he perceived it. After re- 
minding me of our appointment for the next 
day, he took his leave. 

‘‘What appointment does Mr. Varleigh 
mean ?”’ my aunt asked, as soon as we were 
alone. ‘‘Is it wise, under the circumstances, 
to make appointments with Mr. Varleigh ?”’ she 
said, when I had answered her question. I na- 
turally inquired what she meant. My aunt re- 
plied, ‘“‘I have met Captain Stanwick while I 
was out walking. He has told me something 
which I am quite at a loss tounderstand. Is it 
possible, Bertha, that you have received a pro- 
posal of marriage from him favorably, without 
saying one word about your intentions to 
me ?” 

I instantly denied it. However rashly I 
might have spoken, I had certainly said no- 
thing to justify Captain Stanwick in claiming 
me as his promised wife. In his mean fear of 
a fair rivalry with Mr. Varleigh, he had delibe- 
rately misinterpreted me. ‘If I marry either 
of the two,” I said, “‘it will be Mr. Varleigh!” 

My aunt shook her head. ‘‘ These two gen- 
tlemen seem to be both in love with you, Ber- 
tha. It isa trying position for you between 
them, and I am afraid you have acted with 
some indiscretion. Captain Stanwick tells me 
that he and his friend have come to a separa- 
tion already. I fear you are the cause of it. 
Mr. Varleigh has left the hotel at which he was 
staying with the Captain, in consequence of 
a disagreement between them this morning. 
You were not aware of that when you accepted 
his invitation. Snall I write an excuse for you? 
We must at least put off the visit, my dear, 
until you have set yourself right with Captain 
Stanwick.” 

I began to feel a little alarmed, but I was too 
obstinate to yield without a struggle. ‘“ Give 
me time to think over it,” I said. ‘‘ To write 
an excuse seems like acknowledging the Cap- 
tain’s authority. Let us wait till to-morrow 
morning.” 

IV. 

The morning brought with it another visit 
from Captain Stanwick. This time my aunt 
was present. He looked at her without speak- 
ing, and turned to me, with his fiery temper 
showing itself already in his eyes. 

‘‘T have a word to say to you in private,”’ he 
began. 

‘“‘T have no secrets from my aunt,” I an- 
swered. ‘‘ Whatever you have to say, Captain 
Stanwick, may be said here. ; 

He opened his lips to reply, and suddenly 
checked himself. He was controlling his anger 
by so violent an effort that it turned his ruddy 
face pale. For the moment he conquered his 
temper—he addressed himself to me with the 
outward appearance of respect at least. 

“Has that man Varleigh lied?” he asked; 
‘“‘ or heve you given Aim hopes too—after what 
you said to me yesterday ?” 

‘*T said nothing to you yesterday which gives 
you any right to put that question to me,” I re- 
joined. ‘‘ You have entirely misunderstood 
me if you think so.” 

My aunt attempted to say a few temperate 
words, in the hope of soothing him. He 
waved his hand, refusing to listen to her, and 
advanced closer to me. 

‘‘You have misunderstood me,” he said, if | 
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you think I am a man to be made a plaything 
of in the hands of a coquette!” 

My aunt interposed once more, with a reso- 
lution which I had not expected from her. 

“‘ Captain Stanwick,” she said, “‘ you are for- 
getting yourself.” 

He paid no heed to her; he persisted in 
speaking to me. “It is my misfortune to love 
you,” he burst out. ‘‘ My whole heart is set 
on you. I mean to be your husband, and no 
other man living shall stand in my way. After 
what you said to me yesterday, I have a right 
to consider that you have favored my addresses. 
This is not a mere flirtation. Don’t think it! 
I say it’s the passion of a life! Do you hear? 
It’s the passion of a man’s whole life! I am- 
not to be trifled with. I have had a night of 
sleepless misery about you—I have suffered 
enough for you—and you're not worth it. 
Don’t laugh! This is no laughing matter. 
Take care, Bertha! 1”? 


Take care! ° 

My aunt rose from her chair. She aston- 
ished me. On all ordinary occasions the most 
retiring, the most feminine of women, she now 
walked up to Captain Stanwickand looked him 
full in the face without flinching for an instant. 

“You appear to have forgotten that you are 
speaking in the presence of two ladies,” she 
said. ‘Alter your tone, sir, or I shall be 
obliged to take my niece out of the room.” 

(To be continued.) 








Goop wine needs no_ boucicaulting.— Od 
City Derrick. 


THE man who swore off has sworn on again. 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


SHOULD you cochineal, what would you do 
with it? Let it dye, of course.—/%ila. Bulle- 
tin. 


Every well-regulated Kentucky town now 
claims a ‘“‘second Gough.” — Phila. Chronicle- 
Herald. 


Mr. CHARLES Abas, of the opera sings, at 
Memphis, way up in tenor C.—Mew Orleans 
Picayune. 

Two thousand Milwaukeeans have signed 
the pledge and eased their Wisconsciences.— 
Boston Post. 


A LITTLE boy will never willingly relinquish 
any of his cakes, except his spank-aches.— 
Phila. Bulletin. 


Joaquin MILLER wants to be cremated after 
death. But Beecher says there’s no such place. 
—FPhila. Chronicle-Herald. 


THE reason why the young ladies like naval 
officers is because they belong to the marry- 
time service— Whitehall Times. 


THE days of knighthood have passed away, 
yet about every tramp you meet is incased ina 
coat of alms.— Fat Contributor. 


Auice Oates cried like a baby when she 
found that somebody hadn’t put a new husband 
in her stocking.— Rochester Democrat. 


THE man who swore off is beginning to ob- 
serve, with great feeling: ‘“‘We’ve got but one 
life to live, anyway.”-~—Dandury News. 


Ir may sound like a paradox, yet the break- 
ing of both wings of an army isa pretty sure 
way of making it fly.— Unidentified Exchange. 


r3 
A Sact LaKE newspaper contains the modest 
announcement that Brigham Young's widows 
“fare beginning to marry again.” — Worcester 
Press. 


GREAT quantities of clothes-pins are shipped 
to New Zealand.—Zx. They must feel quite 
home-sick when crossing the Line.— Phila. 
Bulletin. 


A younc blood, recently jilted by a Fifth 
Avenue belle, says he has had enough of the 
beautiful’s “no” to last him all winter.— 
Graphic. 

‘THE New Orleans Picayune says that Span- 
iards are asked to leave France when they get 
too Don Carlos in their habits.— Priladelphia 
Bulletin. 

THE widow Oliver is good in one respect. 
She never hooks old men and hides them away 
so that their relatives can’t find them.—Un- 
known Ex. 


Girts who skate this winter are compelled, 
by the pressure of fashion, to skate on one foot 
and hold the other up like a hen in wet weather. 
— Rome Sentinel. 


THE street-car drivers and conductors get 
heavier salaries than any other set of men in 
town. ‘They are paid off in nickels and pen- 
nies.— Breakfast Table. 


Ir is estimated that there will be a deficit of 
a million pounds in the English budget this 
year. How much ought their old budget to 
weigh, anyhow ?— Worcester Press. 


PATTERSON says those who expect that he is 
going to resign, and thus lose $13 a day, are 
mistaken. ‘That’s the kind of a rocking horse 
he is.— Phila. Chronicle- Herald. 


THE reason why young men don’t make 
Washington’s birthday the occasion for pro- 
mising to abandon smoking is that Washington 
never told a lie.— Worcester Press. 


WueEn Senators Conkling and Gordon sit 
down to that peace dinner together in the 
Senate restaurant, a little squab’ll be the most 
appropriate dish to order.—JV. Y. Commercial. 


HE just had time to brush the frost from his 
mouth with his coat-sleeve, yesterday morning, 
before telling us that the chronometer was 
twenty degress below Nero.— Zurner’s Falls 
Reporter. 


AN old man, who lives near Utica, says that 
80 years ago the farmers of New York State 
plowed in January. Ah, yes; but that was 
under a very different administration.— Buffalo 
Express. 


Tue latest sudden disappearance is that of 
the year 1877.— Worcester Press. The fact of 
the old gentleman’s departure was very generally 
tolled in this city at the very chime it hap- 
pened.— Boston Adv. 


Ir is reported that Mrs. Hicks, like other 
fond wives, already stands over the register, 
and monopolizes the heat, while her dear Lord 
stands apart and kicks the wainscoting to keep 
his toes from freezing. —Derrick. 


WHEN we think of the villain who stole our 
umbrella, and then of the bare possibility that 
there is no hell, we feel as if we could bury our 
head in the waste-paper basket and smother 
right to death.—_ ew Haven Union. 


WisE people who love to dive into apparently 
unfathomable mysteries are requested to explain 
why a lead pencil always breaks just when you 
have finished laboriously constructing a point 
with a dull knife.— Rockland Courier. 


“*MariaH! Mariah! please slet me in!” said 
a man to his wife, who was looking out of the 
window watching him trying to open the door 
with a toothpick. “Ish tread on my key and 





it’sh all flattened out.”— Zransvaal Olio. 
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THE average Sani cares little for the mu- 
sic of Wagner and Von Weber and Spohr, and 
those fellows, without the accompaniments. 
The accompaniments usually consist of lager 
beer and pretzels.— Norr. Herald. 


THERE is a great deal of truth in the state- 
ment of a cotemporary that when a man fails 
in business people say he has “‘ gone up;” but 
you never hear his creditors make that asser- 
tion when they attend his obsequies.— Yonkers 
Gazette. 


GRANT used to be accused of helping on his 
relatives; but here is Postmaster Key, now that 
he is in office, gives Cedar Key, of Florida, a 
fast tri-weekly mail.—/ree Press. Yes, and 
he’s one of the Sea-Cedar Keys, too.—/Phi/a. 
Bulletin. 


On the theory of the survival of the fittist, 
the tailor and the dressmaker ought ere long to 
possess the earth.— Boston Advertiser. Will 
not the epileptic come in for his share ?— Wor- 
cester Press. Yes; and the prize-ring combat- 
ant ?— Graphic. 


Dip you ever sit down before the grate and 
cross your legs and wonder how it comes that a 
dear little toddling youngster, too small to lift a 
dictionary, can ask questions that would send 
a college professor to the foot of the class ?— 
Cin. Breakfast Table. 


A MAN down in Bradford, Pa., cured himself 
of the dyspepsia by chasing a chromo-agent over 
a mountain nine miles high. We look to see 
this remedy more generally adopted. The only 
trouble with it is that there may not be enough 
mountains to go around.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


Rev. O. A. Brown is lecturing down the 
Mohawk on ‘ Misplaced Men.” When the 
father of a pretty girl goes to sleep by the parlor- 
fire at nine o’clock Sunday evening, he is about 
as misplaced as a man can be.—ome Sentinel. 








SINGULAR, ain’t it, that when a man gives his 
wife a dime to buy a box of hairpins, or a gum- 
ring for the baby, it looks about seven times as 
big as when he planks it down for a little bitters 
for the stomach’s sake.— Cin. Breakfast Zable. 


Tue British Bible Society reports an astonish- 
ing demand for the Bible among the Cossacks. 
Over 60,000 have been distributed within the 
last few weeks. The excellent linen paper 
makes the best of gun wadding, and thus the 
gospel is spread among the Turks.—/rredigious 
Paragrapher. 


Wuite Tripod and his wife were sitting in 
the theatre last night he nudged her in the ribs 
and said: ‘‘ There comes the reindeer,’’ when 
she, with a troubled look on her face, glanced 
at her lavender-colored silk dress, and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ And you didn’t bring an umbrella.” 
—Boston Herald. 


Tue theory is fast gaining ground that old 
Mr. Lord and his new spouse sought a place of 
concealment as soon as married to decide the 
all-important question which should get up first 
in the morning to build the fires and do the 
marketing—and have not yet reached a deci- 
sion.—lVorr. Herald. 


A GENTLEMAN in England committed suicide 
the other day, and left a paper stating that he 
did so because his wife was a great deal too 
good for him. That’s why the jury returned a 
verdict recording their opinion that the de- 
ceased ‘‘ was of an unsound state of mind.” — 
Sarcastic Unknown. 

A GREAT fall in pew rents in fashionable New 
York churches, next May, is anticipated. Proh 
pew-door!—-vew Haven Journal. Ecclesiasti- 
cally speaking, a good many people have struck 
aisle here of late.—lV. Y. Com. Adv. And if 
the aisles give out, of course the knaves won’t 
pay their pew rents.—hila. Bulletin. 
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PEOPLE complain that the warm weather is 
unhealthy at this season. On the other hand 
we overheard an undertaker complain that he 
hadn’t sold a coffin in three weeks. A conflict 
of opinion evidently exists, but we believe the 
undertaker has the best of the argument, 
although the most unprofitable side of the case. 
— Whitehall Times. 


THE far-seeing small boy who belongs to 
many Sabbath-schools during the picnic and 
holiday seasons, but lapses into a condition of 
religious inactivity when these seasons are over, 
can now get back on his stern parent by asking 
him why it is that he steers shy of the sanctu- 
ary now that Brother Kimball is abroad in the 
land.— Worcester Pres. 


AN exchange says that a new way of fasten- 
ing on ladies’ hats is to bore the tops of their 
ears, put in gold loops, and have the hat-strings 
tied through them. Thus step by step we tread 
the pathway to perfection, and ere the darkness 
of death envelopes all the world, man will have 
utilized his nose in holding up his pants or 
pulling on his boots. —Fu/ton Times. 


ENGLAND—‘“‘ You stop pounding that boy.” 

Russia—‘ I'll pound him if I want to.” 

E.— You will, will you ?” 

R.-—‘ Yes, I will.” 

E.—‘‘ Oh, you will, eh?” 

R.—“‘ Course I will.” 

E.—‘*‘ Oh!” 

And that’s how the matter stands at present. 
— Detroit Free Press. 


Miss Mary A. BULLARD, neice of Mrs. 
Henry Ward Beecher, was married at West 
Sutton, Mass., lately, to Mr. F. D. Tucker. 
The bride and groom stood in the same place 
in which Beecher and Mrs. B. stood when they 
were married, more than forty years ago.— Fx. 
We Suttonly hope that the young couple will 
never stand in the place which Beecher occu- 
pies now.— Phila. Bulletin. 


A CORRESPONDENT says there are “‘no pretty 
squaws among the Sioux Indians.” Perhaps 
not; and yet there comes a time when the 
young brave loses his appetite for bear meat 
and the juicy buffalo steak, and invests the 
dollars of his father in shoe-blacking and hair 
oil, and devotes more time to tying his cravat, 
and writes odes to her eyes, and makes her a 
present of his photograph in a gold frame, and 
gives her peanuts and chocolate caramels, and 
keramics, and pale-face scalps, and other con- 
fections, and finally marries her, and hammers 
her black and blue if she doesn’t get up two 
hours before the sun and split wood and build 
the fires, and earn money to buy him plug to- 
bacco and fire-water.—Vorristown Herald. 


Another sixty days or so, 

And where the snow-bird pranks, 
A dozen sons of Italy 

Will kerosene theis cranks. 


And stirring up the innards 

Of that hurdy-gurdy thing, 
Insult the air of heaven 

With the lie of ‘‘ Gentle Spring.” 


— Youkers Gazette. 





In Memoriam Brigham Young. 


To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘ Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” and owing to the fact that the edition of 
“Puck” containing it has been entirely ex- 
hasted, the cartoon has been published as a 
singic sheet, and can be obtained from any 
newsdealer in the country. 

“PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 





13 N. William Street, New York. 
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German Printing and Lithographic Inks 
BLACK AND COLORED, 


GENUINE ARTICLE 
for all ty — or lithographic purposes. 


Manufactured b 
JAENECKE BROS. & F. SCHNEEMANN, Hannover. 
Sigmund Ullman, 57 Maiden Lane, New York, 
Sole Agent for the United States 
BRONZE POWDERS IN ALL THEIR VARIETY. 


























Otto Stietz’ New York Glass Letter Co., 
611 BROADWAY 611 














DIRECTIONS FOR ADJUSTING AND CEMENT ARE 
SHIPPED WITH EVERY ORDER. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


ogee Bowery. 





DATE TS. 06 COO icc cc ccccctecsccvccccessvcesenees $3.00 to $10.00 
oe eS errr re $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS to order........e+eeceeeceecee vee $12.00 upwards. 





ee & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. ¥., 


offer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 


WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 


in endless variety at close prices. 





ESTABLISHED 1838. 


ABERLE’S TIVOLI THEATRE, 


Sth Street, near 3rd Avenue. 
The finest and most comfortable Variety Theatre in the city. 


Opera, Ballet, Pantomimes, Vaudeville, Farces, and Gymnastic 
Performances. 
FIVE HOURS OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
Admission, 24 cents. Reserved seats, §0 cents. Reserved seats 
in Boxes, 75 cents. Balcony, 15 cents. 
MATINEE EVERY Tuurspay, Apmission 15 cents. 
The Tivoli is the best Variety Theatre for families. 
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PUCK’S 
Pictorial Department 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 








Havinc completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 


style, on short notice, and at reason- 


able rates. The 


Theatrical Profession 


will find it to their especial advantage, 


in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JosepH Keppcer is in personal charge 


of the department. 


Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 


13 N. WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 








PORTRAITS, 


37 Union Square, New York. 


ELEVATOR. 


PORTRAITS 
Madison Square, 


Highest Awards: PARIS, VIENNA & NEW YORK, 
BRANCH: 


Old Post Office Building, 








GENTLEMEN'S HATS 


174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 
Between 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Corrianpt Srreer, 
NEW YORK, 





THE 
BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


Usep on THIS PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


FREDK H. LEVEY & CO., 


PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
32 Beekman Street, NEW YORK, 





NASSAU ST., N. Y. 
FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 
An immense Descriptive Catalogue of Novels, Song Books, 
Music, Negro Farces, Acting Plays, Letter Writers, Fortune 
Tellers, Reciters, Cook Books, Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, 
Ready Reckeners, Playing Cards, Books on Magic, Ventriloquism, 
Swimming, Boxing, Draughts, Cricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, 
Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face P reparations, &e., unequaled and unat- 

tainable elsewhere. Mailed free on application to 


C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose Street, New York. 





VOLKS-GARDEN-THEATRE 


199 & 201 Bowery, betw. Rivington & Delancey St@ 
Mrs. A. P. FALK........ ooseceet PROPRIETRESS. 
THE CHEAPEST, MOST ATTRACTIVE AND DELIGHT- 
ING VARIETY-THEATRE IN NEW YORK 
Open all the year round. New Artists every week, Sour hours 
of entertainment every evening. 
Commencing at 8 P.M. Admission 15 Cents. 
Balcony and Orchestra Seats 20 Cts. Seats in Boxes 75 Cts. 
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FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CICARETTES. 


DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE. 










Uur Cigarette 
free from injurious raue stance: 


Award. 


Peerless Tobacco Works. 


are as fine as can be produced. Only the best French Pure Rice Cigarette paper is used, which is 


Our Pee elon and | “Plain Fine Cut Chewing are unsurpas ate only brands receiving the Viennal 
aware Uniform and Reliable. 


(5 Prize Medals.) 
WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., Rochester, N, Y. 














PUCK’S ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 


JUST OUT! 


The most remarkable ever published. 


CONTAINING:— 
(But why should the contents be thus publicly exposed?) 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 





For Sale Everywhere. 





PATENT COVERS FOR!FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., oR, Publishers *“*Puck”’ 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New York. New York. 
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